BOOK REVIEW 


Pallaki seva prabandham of Shahaji. Text: Telugu. Devnagari script. 
Edited with Introduction and notes in English, by Gowri Kuppuswami. 
(Geetha Book House, Mysore, 1977). pp. xii + 101. Price Rs. 25/- 


Shahaji was the nephew of the Maratha king Chhatrapati Sivaji, and ruled 
over the area round Tanjavur in Tamil Nadu. He lived in the 17th—18th 
centuries. To be more precise his ruleis dated as 1684—1710 by Sambamoorty 
and 1785—1612 by Gowri Kuppuswami. 


Shahaji, besides being an able king and ruler, was also an erudite scholar, 
poet and musician. He not only patronised artistes, but himself wrote many 
a work. He composed nearly 500 Kritis in Telugu, and about a hundred in 
Marathi and was the author of yaksganas as well as prabandha-s. Of the 
prabandha-s two are the Gowri Sankara pallaki seva prabandham and the 
Vishm pallaki seva prabandham. The former is more famous and is commonly 
known as just Pallaki seva prabandham. 


There are any number of seva-s (‘offerings’ or ‘services’) to deities in 
Hindu temples: offering of milk, incence, food, clothes; music, dance and 
so on. Pallaki seva is one such. It is carrying the idol of the deity in a palan- 
quin a prescribed number of times round the sanctum. This prabandham has 
been written to be sung during the palanquin’s circumambulations. 


The work, in Telugu, comprises daru-s (21) padyam-s, gita-s and churnika-s. 


There are at least two earlier editions known: Subbarama Dikshitar 
(1896), Sambamoorthy (1955). 


The present edition by Gowri Kuppuswami gives the text of the praban- 
dham in the Devnagari script. There is a geneological tree of the Bhosle 
dynasty which ruled Tanjavur (Chola desa), from Venkoji (1674—75) to 


Sivaji (1833-55). 
Dr. Sankaranarayanan has contributed a learned introduction. 


A word must be said about the prabandham as a musical form. In the 
early medieval period; the word prabandham was used to refer—as one of 
many choices of definition—a composition with four dhatu-s (There are other 
forms of prabandha-s also. See Sangeeta Ratnakara). But the present 
prabandham is more an “operatic”? work and not a single song. 


Apart from giving the text in Devanagari, a glossary and an index, there 
is nothing new in this edition. If it were meant for non-Telugu English- 
knowing readers, a translation would have been useful. If it had been meant 
for music students, a detailed scrore would have been of value. 
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Chapter I purports to discuss Shahaji’s contribution to music. But there 
is hardly any discussion worth discussing; what is worse, there is unabashed 
plagiarism. For instance in the next chapter dealing with the substance of 
the ‘Opera’; p. 24, lines 7-11, 19-21 are taken from P. Sambamoorty’s works, 
without any form of acknowledgement. Besides the work ‘opera’ in Indian 
context requires a proper elaboration. Sambamoorty gave it a wide currency 
without an adequate redefinition and the same is continued by all his students 
and followers. 


The rest of the second chapter is a summary of the prabandha. 
Chapter 3 is a metric analysis of the verses. 


Chapter 4 explains some puranic references in the text and is useful. But 
the transliterations could have been more organised. 


Whether or not Diksitar thought of his ksetra kriti-s on the basis of this 
prabandha, one cannot say. In any case, a full chapter on the ksetra kriti-s 
by Diksitar has no place in this volume. The material could have been added 
as notes or footnotes, with or without reference to Diksitar. 
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